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THE EARLY CRITICAL WRITINGS OF VALERY LARBAUD 


By Ralph F. Carl, DePauw University 


In an article published in Symposiurn in July, 1932, Justin O'Brien ob- 
served that Valery Larbaud was utterly unknown in the United States. Since 
that time there has been a slow but gradual growth of interest in Larbaud in 
this country, and he is now generally recognized for the high quality of his 
creative work as well as for his contributions in the field of criticism. It was 
Larbaud who first introduced to the French such writers as Francis Thompson, 
James Joyce, Conrad, Thoreau, and Chesterton. Benjamin Crémieux credits 
him with having been the first French critic to mention the poetry of Ernest 
Henley, Thomas Hardy, and Robert Louis Stevenson, and says his study of 
Walt Whitman is one of the best in any language. ! Although it is certainly not 
to our credit that one of the most outstanding anglicists of his generation was 
so long ignored by scholars on this side of the Atlantic, we have in recent years 
made amends for our early sins of omission. 

It is the purpose of this paper to indicate the significance of Larbaud's early 
critical writings published between August, 1908, and February, 1914, in La 
Phalange. La Phalange was one of the little reviews that helped bridge the gap 


between La Revue blanche and the Nouvelle Revue francaise. Jean Roytre, its 


editor, was quick to perceive the unique creative talent of Larbaud when the 
latter brought him a short story entitled 'Portrait d'Eliane & quatorze ans."' 


Roytre accepted the story, and its publication in the August, 1908, number of 


La Phalange marked the beginning of a long series of publications by Larbaud 
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in various reviews in France and abroad. Subsequently two other short 
stories, ''Le Couperet" and ''La Grande Epoque" were published in the re- 
view. All three of these titles appear in Larbaud's collection of short stories 
entitled Enfantines, published in 1918. 

Larbaud's education included training in Italian, Spanish, and English. 
He became proficient in the use of these languages and was well read in their 
literatures. Roytre, who had always accorded a prominent place in La Phalange 
to literature outside of France, was immediately interested in Larbaud because 
of his knowledge of English letters and asked him to contribute book reviews and 
essays inthis field. At the time Larbaud started writing for La Phalange hewas 


twenty-seven years old. With the exception of a review of Jorge Isaacs's novel 


Marfa and several articles on French writers, all of the criticism written by 


Larbaud for the review dealt with work in English by both British and American 
writers. At this time his acquaintance with American literature appears to have 
been limited; with the exception of several minor writers, the only Americans to 
whom he gave serious attention were Walt Whitman and Jack London. 
Of the novelists mentioned by Larbaud three are virtually unknown today: 

two English writers, William Le Queux and E. T. Thurston, and an American, 
Herman Knickerbocker Vielé. Le Queux was a writer of mystery and detective 
novels, and apparently both he and Thurston were popular in their time, although 
their work possessed little or no intrinsic merit. Larbaud deplored the fact that 
the kind of novels written by these authors was all too often the variety chosen 


for translation into French, while little attention was given to works of genuine 
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worth. Speaking of a novel by Le Queux, translated into French under the title 


La Dame qui est dans l'automobile, he remarked that, in all probability, the 


French admirers of Mr. Le Queux were of about the same caliber as his English 


admirers. He went onto say, ''Nous n'avons rien % envier 4 l'Angleterre. Dans 
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ce livre de 373 pages je n'ai trouvé que quatre pages qui fussent d'un écrivain. "' 
In his opinion the novels by Thurston were little better than those by Le 


Queux, but he clearly felt that Thurston's books were more likely to be trans- 


lated into French than were the works of writers of the first order. 'Naturelle- 
ment, la bonne littérature anglaise continue & @tre ignorée ici; et la plupart des 


ouvrages des Stevenson, des Henley, des Meredith, des Hardy, des Chesterton, 


attendent encore des interprttes francais. "3 This statement, made in 1909, gives 
some indication of the time lag that existed before a British writer's works were 


available in French translation, for Stevenson, Henley, and Meredith had diedin 


1894, 1903, and 1909 respectively. The period of greatest activity inthe translat- 
ion of works by these men into French was from 1920 to 1935. 


One can only wonder how Larbaud happened to write a review ofthe American 


novel Heartbreak Hill by the obscure writer Herman Knickerbocker Vielé. It 

seems very likely that this novel was brought to his attention by his friend, the 
American-born poet Viélé Griffin, a brother of Herman Knickerbocker Vielé. 
However it came about, it is regrettable that this caliber of American novel was 
recommended to the French reading public, and it is surprising that a man of 


Larbaud's critical acumen should refer to Vielé as "le plus européen, le plus 


francais peut-étre des conteurs américains."' It is interesting to note en 
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passant that apparently the poor taste often exhibited on the covers of the 


present day paper-back books is not without precedent, for in speaking of the 


novel Heartbreak Hill Larbaud could not refrain from commenting, "La 


couverture de ce livre est tout simplement hideuse. nd 


Turning from these trivial novels to fiction of more importance we find 
that H.G. Wells was the only prominent English novelist mentioned by 


Larbaud in La Phalange. Ina review of the novel Tono-Bungay he praised 


Wells for his precise, clear, pitiless portrayal of contemporary England and 
declared that with this novel Wells emerges as a European rather than simply 
as an English writer. Larbaud considered this work to be one of the best 
picaresque novels written in English since Fielding. His comparison of H.G. 
Wells with Taine is worth noting: 

Tono-Bungay est le meilleur ouvrage d'ensemble sur la vie morale 

de l'Angleterre qu'on ait fait depuis Taine. Naturellement, Taine 

n'a pas connu l'Angleterre aussi bien que H.G. Wells la connait, et 

il est m@me remarquable qu'il ne se soit pas plus souvent trompé, 

et qu'il ait vu parfois si juste. Mais il y a surtout, chez Taine, un 

secret penchant aristocratique qui l'incline vers les préjugés sociaux 

des Anglais. Et encela, H. G. Wells est moins anglais que Taine.... 

For his information about current American fiction Larbaud was probably 


largely dependent upon those American books that were republished in England. 


Jack London's Before Adam appeared there in 1908 and Larbaud promptly wrote 


a review of it. Though he found the style of this book less rich than that of The 


Call of the Wild he was impressed by the delicate, vigorous description of the 


half-man, half-animal characters. While he objected to the didactic tendency 


of the novel, he cited as qualities that distinguished London from writers of 
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lesser stature ''cette force de conviction, ce généreux effacement du moi de 


l'auteur, ou plutdt cet agrandissement de sa personnalité, par lequel il s'égale 


“ l'univers, cette nafveté d'invention.... uf 


Larbaud's first critical comment in La Phalange on G. K. Chesterton was 
made in December, 1908, when he presented a good evaluation of the English 
author's works and warmly defended them: 


Sa volonté de s'exprimer clairement et de convaincre le lecteur 
est si forte que tous les artifices littéraires sont dédaignés. 

C'est l1'éloquence la plus simple et la satire la plus directe. Et 

je ne sais rien de plus national que cette éloquence. On ne peut 
pas lire un des articles que Chesterton donne au Daily News sans 
reconnaftre l'ame de la grande tradition littéraire de 1'Angleterre. 
Que l'on ne voie pas cela, que l'on ne comprenne pas que G. K. 
Chesterton est un trts grand écrivain, c'est ce que je ne puis 
admettre.....Chesterton renoue la tradition nationale. Etil a 
restitué la satire. 8 


Larbaud was always deeply concerned about the dearth of translations into 
French of the works of the best foreign writers, and he expressed the wishthat 


translations of Heretics, Twelve Types, and Orthodoxy would soon be forth- 


coming in order that the French public have the opportunity of becoming ac- 


quainted with Chesterton. He was himself well qualified to prepare translations, 


and in October, 1911, La Phalange published his versions of three essays by 


Chesterton. These were: ''Science and Religion, '"' ''The Maid of Orleans, ''and 
"An Essay on Two Cities, '' the cities being Paris and London. 

Larbaud, though interested in English prose writing, was obviously more 
concerned with poetry. Of poets in the English language whom he discussed, 
only one, Thomas Hardy, was contemporary. Of the remaining three. --Whit- 


man, Stevenson, and Henley--Whitman was unquestionably the one who most 
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fascinated and influenced French poets. Whitman's prestige was highin Europe, 
where he had numerous enthusiastic admirers among poets of many countries. 
Several translations of fragments of his work had been made in various languages, 


but the first complete translation of Leaves of Grass was made by an Italian, 


Luigi Gamberale, and was published in 1908. Larbaud wrote a favorable review 
of this work, in the course of which he made a rather surprising remark about 
the translation of poetry--surprising at least to those who hold the translation 

of poetry to be a difficult, exacting task: ''Latraduction de M. Gamberale est 
bonne...parce qu'elle a été faite par un admirateur passionné du potte américain; 


en matitre de traduction, il suffit de posséder 1'Amour, et tout le reste nous est 


donné par surcrott. u9 


Versions of some of Whitman's work had been made by various French poets, 
notably Jules Laforque. The complete translation was undertaken by Léon Bazal- 
gette whose work was published shortly after Gamberale's. Larbaud welcomed 
the work as that of a poet and a scholar but did not predict a rapid success for it 


in France: ''Les versets des Feuilles d'Herbe auront® attendre, comme les 


versets de Paul Claudel, que l'éducation de l'oreille populaire soit faite. Mais 


dts & présent la divine musique de l'original vibre, pour les initiés, dans mainte 


page de cette traduction. on 


Larbaud's judgment of the poetry of Robert Louis Stevenson as compared with 
his prose writing is set forth in these words: 
Comme potte Stevenson a peu produit et n'a rien entrepris de grand: 


son art était la prose. Ona mé€me dit qu'il n'écrivait en vers que 
"lorsqu'il était trop las ou trop malade pour écrire en prose." Mais, 
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s'il a pris soin de publier ses vers, c'est donc qu'il ne les jugeait 
pas indignes de lui; et les originaux des poésies dont voici la 
traduction lui donne pleinement raison. 


Larbaud was sufficiently interested in Stevenson's poetry to undertaketrans- 
lating some of it for publication in La Phalange. Bearing in mind the afore- 
mentioned remark anent the translation of poetry it is interesting for us to see 
how successful he was in his venture. I shall give his version of Stevenson's 
"Requiem" with the English for comparison. The resylt is, I believe, not par- 
ticularly commendable. Not only does the loss of meter destroy much of the 
poem's effectiveness, but the translations of the phrase "let me lie" and of the 
line ''Home is the sailor, home from the sea'' are not completely satisfactory. 

Under the wide and starry sky, 

Dig the grave and let me lie. 

Glad did I live and gladly die, 

And I laid me down with a will. 

This be the verse you grave for me: 
"Here he lies where he longed to be; 


Home is the sailor, home from the sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill." 


Sous l'immense ciel étoilé 

Qu'on creuse la tombe et que je m'y étende. 

Joyeux j'ai vécu, et joyeusement je meurs; 

Et c'est de ma propre volonté que je me suis couché. 


Que l'on grave pour moi cette épitaphe: 

"Tl repose 1a ot il désirait étre; 

Le marin est rentré chez lui, revenu de la haute mer, 
Le chasseur est revenu de la colline." 


Thomas Hardy stood high in Larbaud's opinion. In a review of The Dynasts 


he pointed out both defects and merits but clearly felt that the latter outweighed 


the former and that the work, considered in its entirety, was the product of a 
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genius. The faults of the poem lie in a tendency to philosophize too much, inits 
form, and in the prosaic, sometimes clumsy use of blank verse. ToHardy's 
credit it can be said that he possessed to a high degree the ability to share the 
feelings of the men he portrayed and that he skillfully expressed these feelings. 
Moreover, his presentation of historic scenes is exciting and awakens the en- 
thusiasm of the reader. MLarbaud felt that the sharp attacks and harsh criti- 
cisms levelled at Hardy, even when he had reached the age of sixty-eight, were 
proof of the vigorous, youthful qualities of his writing and an indication that his 
works would live long. 

The longest study of any foreign author to be made by Larbaud was one on 
William Ernest Henley, which appeared in two parts in La Phalange. Though 


Henley was the author of such varied works as a Dictionary of Slang, poetry, 


comedies written in collaboration with Robert Louis Stevenson, and critical 
articles on art and literature, Larbaud wrote only of his poetic work. 

Henley had been identified with ''L'Ecole de la force, '' or "'the robustious 
school, '' but Larbaud was a scorner of schools and considered it anabsurdity 
to classify Henley specifically with this or any other group. He considered 
Henley's first poetic work, In Hospital (1888), a masterpiece. Except for 
twelve sonnets, the work is written in free verse, and Larbaud gave Henley's 


handling of this medium of expression a very high rating: 'Les m®tres, variés 


% l'excts, sont maniés avec une science parfaite du rythme. 112 He saw the 


essence of Henley's genius as "une profonde humilité en présence des mani- 


festations de la vie, '' and went onto say, "Il les regoit directement; les 


accueille toutes, les comprend; il ne les fausse pas pour les faire entrer dans 
un systtme formé d'avance. Il accepte et traduit fidtlement, pieusement, toutes 
les contradictions dont le monde est fait. "9 

In a characteristic attitude of caution Larbaud did not claim direct influence 
of other authors on Henley but rather pointed out probable points of contact 
with other poets who may or may not have actually influenced Henley's writing. 


In the collection of love poems entitled Life and Death, which Larbaud found in- 


ferior to In Hospital, he thought he detected French influence. Henley knew the 


French romantic poets and a number of the Parnassians well, but Larbaud would 
make no positive affirmation that he had been directly inspired by them. He did, 
however, have something in common with them: -. 

...un certain réalisme dans les images, le gofftt de ce que 

Whitman chante sous le nom de ''commonplace, '"' parfois méme 

une certaine brutalité d'expression qui fait penser ¥ Jean Richepin. 

Par d'autres c6étés il pourrait @tre revendiqué comme un précurseur 

par quelques-uns de nos jeunes contemporains. Enfin, tandis qu'il 

était, en Angleterre, un novateur et un isolé, il avait déja chez nous, 

des compagnons qu'il ignorait et dont il était inconnu. 

Larbaud's adverse criticisms of Henley were directed against two of thelater 

works, TheSong of the Sword and A Song of Speed. He blamed him particularly 


for an intellectual pride which led him to philosophize too much, and for achild- 


ish striving to be modern. 


In Henley's last and longest volume of poetry, Hawthorne and Lavender, 


Larbaud found a welcome change from the subject matter of much of his previous 
work. He hailed Henley as a great nature poet and compared himtothe sixteenth 


century French poets Racan and Théophile de Viau in his ability to make the 
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meadows and woods come alive in his verses. 

Larbaud believed that future historians of English literature would classify 
Henley as a transition poet because in several important ways he broke the 
Victorian tradition: 

Sa prosodie indique dé j® la tendance qui entratne les pottes 
modernes & rechercher plus de supplesse et de variété dans 

les rythmes, &% supprimer la rime, bref & faire entrer la prose 
dans le domaine du lyrisme. Par la liberté avec laquelle il parle 
de l'amour sensuel, il se sépare des Victoriens, dépasse Swinburne, 


et rejoint Whitman, certains Francais et certains Allemands du début 
de notre si¥cle.)° 


It has been apparent from Larbaud's discussions of various authors that his 
interest in the literature of the British Isles was not limited to his actual con- 


temporaries, for the only living British writers whose work he criticized in 


La Phalange were Chesterton and Hardy. This in itself is certainly not remark- 


able, but the fact that the works of first rank writers were so slow in being trans- 
lated and that they were, in many instances, being analyzed and presented in 
France after the death of the author, indicated how long a time usually passed 
before they could become known to an appreciable number of French readers. 

The situation today is a good deal different, for translations of the best living 
authors are to be found in abundance. Doubtless Larbaud, because of his pleas 
for translations of good writers, was in part responsible for the present state 

of affairs. Indeed, he did perhaps as much as any other person to build up an 
extensive exchange of literature and ideas between France and other countries. 
The essays and book reviews published in La Phalange, written early in his 


career, may be considered his apprenticeship for his subsequent series of 


articles in the London New Weekly and the Buenos Aires Naci6n. His critical 


judgment was not, of course, infallible, but his positive influence toward an 
intellectual rapprochement of different peoples is perhaps unique. It was during 


his early years of writing for La Phalange that he found his vocation. 
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ROMAN COMEDY IN HUMANITIES COURSES 


By Frederick Burr Clifford, Emory University at Oxford 


In countless colleges and universities throughout the country the 
teacher of Classics finds himself, for better or for worse, a teacher in 
Humanities courses. It is not our purpose here to argue the case for or 
against these courses. They are with us of the Classics departments and 
we are teaching them. Our task is to bring to them our best judgment and 
our experience as Classicists to make them as effective instruments of liberal 
education as we can. 


Discussion of content is complicated by the multiplicity of designs for 


such general courses. They range all the way from the simple "great books" 


program(in which a dozen or more books are selected on the basis of their 
distinction in the world of ideas without requiring that they be related to one 
another or to a central theme)to courses which are frankly centered around 
some central theme such as ''Freedom in the Western World" or ''The Nature 
and Destiny of Man.'' Perhaps the variety of approaches is to our advantage; 
it indicates that the situation is still fluid and that we have the opportunity to 
mold a program rather than merely to accept it. 

It should be observed, however, that, whether it was intended or not, 
almost all Humanities courses do eventually acquire a central group of ideas 
or a thread of thought running through them. A teacher and a class, in study- 


ing together a great book, tend to bring up for discussion topics which they had 


discussed in other books. The fact that most great books deal with a rather 
limited number of significant themes supports this repetition of discussion 
topics. Thus a thread of continuity does exist in most courses and the teacher 
is well advised to ask if the thread "just happened" or if careful preparation 


was made for it. 


As the teacher of Classics examines the typical list of books for the 


Humanities course, he has every reason to b¢ satisfied with the Greek authors 
represented. Homer, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, Plato, 
and Aristotle regularly appear on the lists--and not a few of the broader pro- 
grams include the historians Herodotus and Thucydides. This selection is 
usually based either on the primacy of the Greek writers in ideas or, if the 
course has literary orientation, on Greek exploration of literary forms. Rome 
fares less well. Vergil (in quite unsatisfactory translations) has a place in 
most programs;Lucretius and Tacitus sometimes creep in if the course has a 
philosophical or historical orientation. My question is whether Roman 
comedy might not wisely be included in the books of the Humanities course. 
Specifically, I should like to ask what Roman comedy has to offer to sucha 
program? 

In the first place, Roman comedy can correct the tendency of Humanities 
courses to suffer from overweight. A diet of Homer, Aeschylus, Vergil, 
Dante, Milton--marching in majestic procession--may be partially justified on 
the ground that life is short and the ''great books" should be read first lest they 


never be read. However, there is no justification for thinking that they must 
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all be read in the same year, and there is no question that such a rich diet 
can also lead to intellectual indigestion. After the majestic and sustained 
tone of Aeschylus and Plato there is need for a change of pace, a place for 


the lighter, more informal tone of Roman comedy, for concern with the 


kind of people engaged in the kind of pursuits we see in Roman comedy. 


Fortunately, the comedies are so short that they need not seriously disrupt 
the time schedule of the course. A play can be taken up with ease in a single 
class session, and, after a couple of days, the student can return refreshed 
to the full enjoyment of the Rome of Vergil. 

Roman comedy is also a useful bridge from Greece to Rome. In it the 
student sees two very competent Roman writers borrowing heavily from 
Greek sources and doing what Romans always were doing, namely, trans- 
muting that which they borrowed to make it unquestionably their own. He 
sees that Rome's strength lies not in creative imagination (as did the strength 
of Greece) but in adaptation, organization, refinement, and constructive appli- 
cation of imported ideas and themes. Originality is seen to have meanings 
clearly distinguished from invention. Rome's function as a transmitter of 
Greek culture becomes more clear to the student. He is better prepared by 
Roman comedy to understand the relationship of the initial statement of a 
theme or an idea to its literary application and development and to understand, 
in time, the relationship of a Vergil toa Homer. Thus it is that Roman comedy 
clarifies for the young reader the transition from the culture of Greece to the 


culture of Rome. 


If the Humanities course devotes attention to literary forms, the in- 


clusion of Roman comedy is a logical necessity. In not a few courses the 
subject of comedy is introduced with a play of Aristophanes, frequently ac- 
companied by lectures on the rise and development of comedy, and occasion- 
ally with allusions to Aristotle's distinctions between comedy and tragedy. 

Then the subject is left until Shakespeare appears on the scene. The student 
wonders what happened to comedy; Shakespeare's plays have so little in common 
with the political comedy of Aristophanes that the student feels he is dealing with 
an entirely new form. Roman comedy, introduced in its chronologically appro- 
priate place and accompanied by lecture reference to the development of Greek 
comedy after Aristophanes, provides an admirable sense of continuity; Shake- 
speare and Moliete do not then become isolated from ancient comic tradition 
but become a part of the on-going stream of literature with obvious pred- 
ecessors in the ancient world. 

Furthermore, when the reading is done in conjunction with the Greek 
comedies of Aristophanes, the student is enabled early in the course to 
investigate the nature of comedy itself. It is regrettably true that comedy 
has been studied too little, and that we teachers often do not have as clear a 
picture of the nature and place of comedy as we have of the nature and place 
of tragedy. But what harm if the teacher learns a little as he teaches? 

The plays of Plautus and Terence are likewise useful in any Humanities 
course in which the students are urged to visualize drama as it is read. The 


student who reads Aristophanes is introduced to techniques which are closer 
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to pageantry than to the stage as the student knows it. When he turns to 

Roman comedy he finds a stage sufficiently like ours so that he can recognize 
the problems and situations which encourage him to use objective and creative 
imagination. He begins to ask how a scene can be staged, how characters make 
their entrances and exits, and what modern techniques make it possible to rep- 
resent action inside a house. These and similar questions lead to a discussion 
of the meaning of stage representation, just how far it is a portrayal of things 
happening and how far a symbol of action. How much must the reader "suspend 
disbelief" (to borrow a phrase) in order to enjoy the drama? 

Humanities courses which are built around a study of the nature of man find 
in Roman comedy a valuable source of material. A course which has stressed 
the audacious cleverness of an Odysseus or the pride of an Agamemnon or the 
obstinacy of an Oedipus or the excesses of an Hippolytus has only told half the 
story. The philosophers and the theologians have had their day in planning 
these courses and have emphasized high tragedy almost exclusively. One would 
think that the only theme in human life was the tragic. The human being is far 
too complex a creature for that. The suspicious miserliness of a Euclio (from 
the "Aulularia'') or the rural rigidity of a Demea (from the 'Adelphoe") or the 
passionate concern of a Plesidippus for his beloved (from the ''Rudens"') are 
equally important insights into human nature. Through the pages of Roman 
comedy walk the concerned father, the negligent guardian, the wastrel son, 


the spineless youth, the maligned girl, the mercenary courtesan, the fawning 


parasite, the clever slave. The nature of a free man is laid bare; the slave 
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mentality (as the ancient world understood it) is carefully drawn. The 
problems of human freedom and free will are probed. 

It is obvious that the selection of specific plays will be determined by 
the nature of the course and the ideas which thread their way throughout the 
other readings. Plays will be chosen which have most in common with other 
works read in the course. Furthermore, individual teachers find that they 
teach some books more effectively than others. From ten years' experience 
in teaching such courses, a few plays seem to the present writer to offer special 
opportunities. 

Terence's ''Adelphoe"' comes high on any list. Here we have a play which 
is delightful reading and never fails to evoke significant discussion. Terence's 
frank portrayal of men as they are--without cheap and oversimplified moraliz- 
ing--is almost ideal discussion material. What class does not enjoy asking 
whether Terence favors Demea's strictness or Micio's leniency? Terence 
doesn't say, but the intelligent pupil soon finds grounds for making deductions 
and for making evaluations in terms of his own philosophy of life. Furthermore, 
this play is valuable as a study of an author's attitude toward adapted material. 
Wherein lies his originality? What did a Roman audience think was appropriate 
borrowing? Even if the scholars are not in agreement on this subject, the per- 
ceptive student should not be denied the privilege of pondering it. 

A second play, far too infrequently used, is Plautus' "Aulularia." Here 
is the first great dramatic study of a miser--a fine anticipation of Molit®'s 


"L'Avare.'' Here is the delicate humor of double talk, when Euclio and his 
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daughter's lover carry on an extended conversation, neither one understanding 
what the other is talking about. Here is the wry humor of Megadorus’' bachelor 
description of the ways of women--a passage fit to be ranked with Chaucer's 


tale of January and May. Here, too, is material for intercultural comparisons. 


Why, the student wants to know, is Eunomia such a dominant character with 


authority and independence and power, while Phaedria, poor girl, is to be 
married off without even being consulted? What wasthe position of women in 
the ancient world? Was it consistent? Do we have here characters from dif- 
ferent levels of society or from different cultures? The class which cannot find 
these topics interesting would indeed be dull. 

Of the other plays, Plautus' 'Menaechmi" might be included, not only for 
its anticipation of Shakespeare, but also for its masterly use of the mistaken 
identity theme. It is, however, better suited to the course which emphasizes 
literary forms than to the one which is idea-centered. Plautus' 'Amphitryon" 
also introduces the mistaken identity theme--this time on the divine level. Any 
class which has spent time in discussion of ancient attitudes toward divinity 
might add the ''Amphitryon" as another facet of its study. Like a number of 
Roman comedies, it also has superb examples of effective dramatic irony. 
Plautus' 'Rudens"' might be adopted if there is need for a play with a romantic 
theme. The ''Captivi'' would make an excellent inclusion because of its 
interesting tale, especially in courses in which the ancient attitudes toward 
free men and slave have been discussed. Nobility of nature is seen to triumph 


over servility of position. A man born free acts in accordance with his free 
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nature, even ina slave's status. 
Such is a small part of what Roman comedy offers to the Humanities 
course. For stimulation of interest, for contrast and variety and change of 


pace, for insight into human nature, for clear revelation of the nature and 


function of drama, they have far too important contributions to disregard. 


They are no cure-all for the ills of Humanities courses; they do not fit into 


the pattern of all courses, but they are worthy of far wider consideration and 


adoption than they have had. 
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THE GRAECO-ROMAN TRADITION IN SLAVIC LITERATURE 


By Hugh F. Graham, University of New Mexico 


To-day the whole field of the Humanities is under serious scrutiny, much 
of it hostile. The Classics, as one of the leading representatives of this 
branch of learning, has undergone searching examination, and Classicists 
have been forced to consider carefully how best to meet criticisms of their 


subject. They have found that one of the best ways in which to meet them is to 


adapt Classics courses to the needs of students in other disciplines, and have 


introduced courses in Classics in Translation, Greek and Latin word roots, and 
Classical Mythology. 

However, there is another way in which Classicists might employ their 
skills in a field with which ability in the Classics is not customarily associated, 
namely, the area of Slavic Studies. It can be categorically asserted that the 
student who has acquired facility in Latin and Greek not only can learn Slavic 
languages with greater ease than those who have not, but also will be able to 
grasp more readily the traditions and patterns that are found in Slavic literature. 

It is obvious that a Classicist can best appreciate the many Classical allu- 
sions in Slavic writers. Many individuals and whole significant groups have 
been influenced by the Classics. It is not surprising to find Pushkin, the great- 
est lyric poet of Russia, paying tribute to Ovid and translating Horace's Odes. 

If the Classicist should be willing to probe deeper, his endeavors would 
lead him into the field of early Russian literature, which is directly linked 


to Classical antiquity through the literature of theByzantine Empire, an im- 


portant cultural entity with which the Classicist should be acquainted. . 

To understand the relationship of Russian literature to the Classics, we 
must consider the connection of the Byzantine Empire with the Classical World 
that preceded it and from which it evolved, and also with the Slavic world that 
followed and was strongly influenced by it. The beginning of the Byzantine Em- 
pire may be taken as 330 A.D., when Constantine the Great moved his capital 
from Rome to Constantinople, soon to become the chief city of Byzantium. 
Byzantine culture from the outset assumed a predominantly Greek form, show- 
ing that the Empire was in many ways a development from, and an extension of, 
what may be termed the Hellenistic World State, which had come into existence 
as a result of the conquest of the Eastern Mediterranean world by Alexander 
the Great in the fourth century B.C. 

Throughout its entire history the Byzantine Empire was an intensely con- 
servative institution, with its secular roots firmly planted in the traditions of 
Greek culture. The other great force that controlled so much of Byzantine 
civilization arose in the Roman phase of the development of the Hellenistic 
World State--the institution of the Christian Church. But although the Church 
wrote much of the literature of Byzantium and had a tremendous influence in 
shaping literary taste, the Empire never lost touch with Classical literature 
as completely as did contemporary Western Europe. 

This fact is nowhere better illustrated than by the period from the ninth to 


the eleventh centuries A.D., when Byzantium was experiencing a strong cultur- 


al revival under the capable monarchs of the Macedonian dynasty. Classical 
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authors were carefully read, studied and imitated, both stylistically and 
linguistically; numerous editions of their works were published, and ex- 
haustive commentaries on Classical subjects were painstakingly compiled-- 


the Lexicon of Suidas and the Palatine Anthology belong to this period. It 


was the age of the Patriarch Photius, Leo the Grammarian, and the philosopher 
Michael Psellus, men to whom no branch of learning was foreign. 
This renaissance in the intellectual life of Byzantium was fraught with 
significance for the Slavic world. It was during this period that a long series 
of commercial and political contacts culminated in the conversion of the earliest 
Russian political entity, the Kievan State, to Orthodox Byzantine Christianity in 
988-89 A.D. When this happened, an extremely highly developed and sophisti- 
cated civilization came into close contact with one that was simple and rudiment- 
ary. The result may roughly be compared with the earlier penetration of Roman 
civilization into Gaul and Spain: the victory was quick, complete, and lasting. 
This rapid penetration of Byzantine culture into Russia soon became apparent 
in the sphere of religion. Using the alphabet that the Slavic Apostles Cyril and 


Methodius had recently adapted from the Greek to suit the peculiar needs of the 


Slavic languages, the early converts translated portions of the Greek Bible to 


form the first basic work of Slavic literature. It was followed by translations 
from other sacred books -- apocalyptic literature being a special favorite -- 
and from the works of the Apostolic Fathers, among whom St. John Chrysostom 
enjoyed exceptional popularity. Thus the first substantial literary contact be- 


tween Russia and Byzantium was religious, and its strength was such as to im- 
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part to the bulk of Russian literature the predominantly religious tone that it 
preserved virtually intact until the beginning of the eighteenth century. 

An excellent example of the manner in which Classical and Slavic studies 
complement one another is the saga of Digenes Akritas. In the latter part of 
the nineteenth century scholars in different parts of Europe edited and published 
a number of Greek manuscripts containing stories about Digenes Akritas, a 
warrior in the "no-man's" land on the eastern borders of the Byzantine Empire 
where Christianity and Islam met. Although the work, assigned to the tenth 
century, abounds in descriptions of mediaeval chivalry, its language, in keeping 
with conservative Byzantine tradition, seeks to preserve the Classical style, and 
students of Classical Greek will have no difficulty with it. These manuscripts 
are corrupt and contain a number of problems which scholars had long been trying 
to explain. They came to the conclusion that an archetype must have existed, dif- 
fering considerably from the extant manuscripts, but despaired of proving this 
or of being able to reconcile all the difficulties. 

At the same time distinguished scholars in Russia had been publishing manu- 


scripts containing extracts from a saga telling of the marvelous exploits of a 


quasi-mythical hero known as Devgenii. No attempt was made to correlate them 


with the Greek manuscripts until 1935, when a French translation of the then 
known Russian manuscripts made them available to scholars of Western Europe. 
After this, the Russian versions of the saga of Digenes Akritas, which is what 
the tale of Devgenii actually is, were carefully examined and equated with the 


existing Greek manuscripts, particularly by M. Henri Grégoire, the great 
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Byzantine scholar, who further undertook to study the Russian tales in the 
original. 
As a result of his prolonged study of both the Greek and Slavic versions, 


in a series of articles M. Henri Grégoire declared (and his conclusion seems 


to be entirely valid) that the Russian Tale of Devgenii is a careful paraphrase 


or perhaps an actual translation of a tenth or eleventh century Greek manu- 
script that far antedates any of the existing ones. Thus the Russian manu- 
scripts can be relied upon to throw valuable light on what the form and content 
of the Greek archetypal manuscript must have been, and help to solve a number 
of textual problems. It is regrettable that the Western scholarly world was not 
familiar with these Russian manuscripts at an earlier date. 

The Devgenii manuscripts show how close are the links existing between 
early Russian and Byzantine literature. New Russian manuscripts of this sort 
are constantly being discovered and published. In view of Byzantium's intense 
preoccupation with the preservation, study, and editing of Classical texts, 
particularly at the time when conversion to Christianity brought Russia into 
close contact with her, it is not impossible that some day a Slavic manuscript 
containing, let us say, a fragment of one of Aeschylus' lost tragedies or 
Menander's comedies, will be discovered hidden in the cellar of a house in 
Iaroslavl or Rostov. Classicists should be aware of so enticing a possiblity. 

In this short survey of the way in which Russian and Classical literatures 
are linked to one another, and of some of the points that Classical and Slavic 


studies have in common, it becomes clear that a familiarity with the works of 


the writers of Greece and Rome in the original forms a good background for 


the study of the somewhat neglected but highly significant body of early Russian 


literature. 
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THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY NAHUATL ENTREMES, 
"IN ILAMATZIN IHUAN IN PILTONTLI" 


By William A. Hunter, Columbia College 
The Bancroft Library of the University of California contains a volume of 
manuscripts in the Nahuatl language dating from the fourth decade of the seven- 
teenth century. These manuscripts were acquired as a part of the original 


collection of Hubert Howe Bancroft, who had purchased the book in 1880 from 


1 
the London firm of Puttick and Simpson. This volume, along with hundreds of 


rare items from the Mexican colonial period, had been brought to Europe by the 
scholar and statesman José Fernando Ramfrez. Ramfrez, who had served the 
Emperor Maximilian as president of his first ministry, was forced to take re- 
fuge upon the collapse of the Empire. 

As the history of these Nahuatl manuscripts has already been related in 
previous articles, . no more than a brief summary should be necessary here. 
The first report of the existence of the volume appeared in the bibliography 
of the Mexican author José Mariano Berist@in y Souza, the first edition of 
which was published in 1816. 4 He referred to them as "tres comedias de Lope 
de Vega Carpio traducidas al mexicano" by a Mexican priest, Bartolomé de 
Alva. Berist@in identified him as a descendant of the Kings of Texcoco, in 
the Valley of Mexico, and credited him with a superb command of his ancestral 
tongue. He added that the volume containing the comedias was at that time in 
the library of the Colegio de San Gregorio, where he had seen it. 

The three plays were listed according to their sequence in the volume, as 


follows: 1, "'El gran teatro del mundo"; 2, ''El animal profeta y dichoso 


parricida'; and, 3, 'La Madre de la mejor!'. The first title should have been 


sufficient to identify it as the celebrated auto sacramental of Pedro Calderén 


de la Barca. Nevertheless, this attribution to Lope de Vega went unchallenged 
until 1893, when the Spanish scholar Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo, acknow- 
ledging that he was not familiar with any such Lopean title, offered the sug- 
gestion that it may have been Calder6n's, 5 In spite of this comment, until com- 
paratively recent years there have been unquestioning references to Beristdin's 
note by a number of other writers. 6 
No satisfactory explanation for the appearance in Mexico of a translation of 
a Spanish play thirteen years before its publication in Madrid has yet been 
offered. : The leading contemporary authority on the literature of the Nahuatl 
language, Father Angel Marfa Garibay, has not speculated on this anomaly, al- 
though he devotes an entire chapter to the three comedias in his recent history 
of Nahuatl literature. ® 
It is the purpose of this paper, however, to call attention to a brief work that 
was completely ignored by Beristdin. The item in question, comprising scarcely 
five pages, is bound between the first and the second of the three plays. It does 
not even bear a title, and is headed simply: ''Entremés de la comedia." 


An examination of this piece reveals that the theme is far removed from 


the sublimity of the auto preceding it, ''El gran teatro del mundo, " which Father 


Garibay esteems as the noblest example of Aztec letters. 9 The setting presum- 


ably is a typical Mexican village, for the characters are listed as "Ce 


huehuentzin" (an old man), ''Ge ylamatzin'!0 (an old woman), ''Ge piltontli" 
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(a boy), "Ce alcalde, '' and "Ge escribano."' For the last two, of course, the 


usual Spanish terms have been appropriated. <A note below the list of characters 


adds that 'omentin sacristantin" (two sacristans) will appear at the close of the 


play. 


Father Garibay is obviously fascinated by the primitive good humor of this 


little play. He does not pretend that it has great literary significance, and he 


comments: "'Farsa, en toda la integridad del significado, es la breve pieza con 


que Alva Ixtlilx6chitl acompafi6é su adaptaci6n de los tres autos tomados del teatro 


hisp4nico. nll He explains his interest in the work as follows: 


La importancia de este entremés brota de varias causas: 
es, desde luego, original y no adoptado de otra literatura. 

Con lo cual tenemos una nueva manifestaci6n del ingenio del 
escritor. Es, por otra parte, una reminiscencia, sabida o 
sin saber, del rudimentario teatro prehisp@nico. 12 


In the opening scene an old woman enters with a boy, whom she is upbraiding 


for having eaten some strips of meat that had been left to dry ona roof. The boy 


brazenly denies his guilt, and accuses the woman's husband. Considering the 


brevity of the piece, it is striking that so great a portion of it is devoted to the 


exchange of invective between the woman and the boy before the appearance of 


the old man. The latter, baffled at first by the accusations, protests his 


innocence, but he is outnumbered. The violence of the argument soon attracts 


the attention of the alcalde and his scribe. The scribe attempts to relay the 


cause of the uproar, but the alcalde, whose attention has been diverted by his 


annoyingly persistent lice, indulges in a series of puns that would be rather 


13 


meaningless in translation. 
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Finally the alcalde, obviously anticipating a fee, sets up his impromptu 
court and orders the principals to explain the cause of the disorder. The old 
woman, supplementing her testimony with offers of bribes, succeeds in ob- 
taining a decision in her favor. The old man is flogged on the spot. The 
woman, however, refuses to honor her promises to the alcalde, and she is 
ordered to suffer the same punishment. The play ends in sucha brawling con- 
fusion that sacristans intervene to restore order by uttering Latinincantations 
and benedictions. 

It is interesting to note parenthetically that on one edge of a page immediately 
following the end of the entremés there is the following incongruous notation: 


"Una arroba de sera labrada quatro libras y media de buxias un jubon de fra 


/ _ franela_/ dos varas de punctas rpb un guipil - rpb."' Presumably the 


copyist carelessly added an extraneous sheet which was not detected when the 
manuscripts were bound. 

Superficially it would seem hard to justify serious consideration for this 
irreverent little farce, but Father Garibay describes it as "toda una sdtira 
contra la manera de hacer justicia en aquellos tiempos--y en los nuestros--, 
a base de cohechos y galardones, injustamente tributados a los funcionarios 
que la disciernen. Y no deja de haber alguna pulla lanzada al terrenoclerical, 
con aquel sacrist&h, sustituto posible de un cura,.... nl4 

He also calls attention to the uninhibited coarseness of some of the dialogue, 


reflecting the tolerance of the age in which it was written. He regards it as 


astonishing that the same author could have descended from the spiritual plane 
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exemplified by ''El gran teatro del mundo" to the simple buffoonery of this 
entremés. Even so, he finds it fittingly symbolical of the entire body of Aztec 
literature that he has been treating in the two volumes of his history. He sums 
it up thus: 

Como si sintetizara todo el céntenido de estas letras, 

en que a un mismo tiempo sé eleva la mente a las 

alturas del misterio y baja a la llaneza de las cosas 

del vivir cotidiano. Pensamos en México, en el 

México multiforme y multilingtie, en que la risa 

sat frica y la burla sarcastica son murallas y 

disfraz de un sentimiento amargo, pero aéreo; 

dolorido, pero baniado de luz. 15 

He does not question the authorship of this work. Evidently he recognizes 

in the entremés the same linguistic skill that characterizes the auto that precedes 
it. Indeed, it probably does not weaken this argument to point out that no ref- 
erence to an author or a date can be found in this manuscript. On the other hand, 


only a few lines above the close of the work there is the following phrase: 


"Presbiter Andreas copiebat eas.'' Precisely who Andreas may have been is 


perhaps irrelevant, for one must assume, as does Father Garibay, 16 that neither 


this manuscript nor that of ''El gran teatro del mundo" is in the handwriting of 
Alva himself. I am convinced, after a thorough examination of the volume in 
Berkeley, that the same person wrote both manuscripts. Father Garibay, al- 
though working entirely with the aid of microfilmed copies and a typescript 
provided by Robert Barlow, 17 reaches similar conclusions on the basis of 
scribal errors and unexplained discrepancies found throughout the works. 

The Colegio de San Gregorio, in Mexico City, the repository of these docu- 


ments during the lifetime of Beristdin, was for generations a center of literary 
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activity and linguistic research in the Indian languages. Infact, it had been 


18 Opinions vary 


founded by the Jesuits as a seminary for Indians in the 1570's. 
as to the exact date. 

However, as Father Garibay pointed out to me during an exchange of corres- 
pondence regarding the Alva manuscripts, many of the Indian items were not 
acquired immediately by the Colegio de San Gregorio. He writes: ''Los 
manuscritos de S. Gregorio son en mucha parte de la Biblioteca del colegio 
de los jesuitas que se hallaba en Tepotzotlan, pero al ser expulsados los jesuitas 
en 1767 fueron reconcentrados estos MSS en San Gregorio. ld 

It is unlikely that it will ever be possible to establish the date for the ac- 
quisition of the Alva manuscripts by the Jesuit school mentioned above. The 
manuscripts may have passed through many hands. The translator may have 
authorized their duplication without parting with the originals. He is known to 
have had friends among the Jesuits, although he himself was not a member of 
the order. Infact, the heading of the manuscript of ''La madre de la mejor" 
contains a dedication to the celebrated Nahuatl scholar Father Horacio Carochi, 
of the Society of Jesus. 20 

As for the theme of "In ilamatzin ihuan in piltontli, '' it is evidently Mexican. 


It is true that its gleeful rowdiness reminds one of the familiar juegos de escarnio 


of the Middle Ages, or of Juan del Encina's ''Auto del repel6én.'' But it would 


probably not be difficult to point to counterparts in the literatures of many other 


nations, so universal is this motif. 
Without attributing to this little farce a significance that it was never in- 


tended to have, it can be said that it is fascinating if for no other reason than 
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that it is an indication of the literary potentialities of the language in which 
it was written. It is only realistic to admit, however, that it is very unlikely 
that Nahuatl will ever regain the status that it enjoyed for almost two centuries 
after the Conquest. 

However, if one accepts the probability that nothing comparable will be 
written in this language in the future, it is even more tragic that all but a 
fraction of the total literary production in the Indian languages has been ir- 
reparably lost. Indeed, when one reads the accounts of the incredible depradations 
suffered by many of the finest libraries in Mexico and other Latin American 
countries, one is astonished that so many works have actually survived into the 
twentieth century. 41 

Probably there is material for the folklorists in this entremés, for it may 
be that undiscovered variants of it still exist. “s Conceivably, Bartolomé de 
Alva may have merely embellished a motif that was already current in his day. 


It is to be hoped that Father Garibay will eventually fulfill his promise to con- 


tribute a study of the entire contents of the volume in the Bancroft Library, in- 


cluding translations and critical notes. aia It would be a fitting climax to a 


scholarly career. 


NOTES 


The volume is referred to in the published catalog of the sale, Bibliotheca 
Mexicana (London, 1880), p. 71, 

Hubert Howe Bancroft, Works: Literary Industries (San Francisco, 1890), 
XXXIX, p. 194. 

I have referred to other aspects of these documents in ''The Alva Manu- 
scripts in Nahuatl in the Bancroft Library, '' KFLQ, III, 2 (1956), pp. 76-81, 
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and ''The American Indian Languages as Literary Vehicles, " Renaissance 
Papers (1957), pp. 42-49. 

José Mariano Beristdin y Souza, Biblioteca hispano-americana septentrional, 
3 vols. (México, 1816-1821); in the second edition of the work, published in 
Amecameca, Mexico, 1883, the plays are mentioned on p. 58 of the first 
volume. It should be noted that José Fernando Ramfiez, cited above, was 
the author of the very useful Adiciones y correcciones a la biblioteca hispano- 
americana septentrional de Beristdin (México, 1898). 

Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo, Antologfa de poetas hispanoamericanos 
(Madrid, 1893), I, pp. xlviii-xlix. 

These include the Conde de la Vifiaza, Bibliograffa espafiolade las lenguas 
indfgenas de América (Madrid, 1895), p. 96, and Francisco Monterde, 
Bibliograffa del teatro mexicano (México, 1933), p. 324. 

This auto appeared for the first time in a collection called Autos sacramen- 
tales con ‘con quatro comedias nuevas, y sus loas, y entremeses, primera parte, 
published in Madrid by Marfa de Quifiones in 1655. I am indebted to the 
British hispanist Professor Alexander A. Parker for this information, which 
he supplied in a personal letter dated March 25, 1950. 

This chapter, ''Vuelo Roto, '' is in the second volume of Father Angel Marfa 
Garibay's Historia de la literatura ndhuatl (México, 1954). 

Ibid., pp. 351-366. 
Although the spelling ''ylamatzin" occurs here, the letters "y"' and "i'' were 
used almost interchangeably in Nahuatl documents of the Colonial period. 
Garibay, pp. 366-367. 

Ibid., p. 367. 

Ibid., p. 368. For example, there is a pretended confusion between the 
terms "ichtaca" (theft, or stealthily) and "itacatl"' (food brought from a 
distance). 

Ibid., p. 367. 

Ibid., p. 369. 

Ibid., pp. 341-342. 

See Charles E. Dibble, 'Robert Hayward Barlow--1918-195l, '' American 
Antiquity, XVI, 4, p. 347; also, ''The Hjstorian Robert H. Barlow, "The 
Americas, VIII, 2, pp. 223-224. 

Father Jerome V. Jacobsen, Educational Foundations of the Jesuits in 
Sixteenth Century New Spain (Berkeley, 1938), p. 124. 

Personal letter, March, 1954. 

Father Carochi was the author of a Nahuatl grammar, which was republished 
in an abridged version in Mexico City in 1759 by Ignacio de Paredes, with the 
title Compendio del arte de la lengua mexicana. 

See Felipe Teixidor, Ex libris y bibliotecas de México: Monograffas bibli- 
ograficas, nim. 20 (México, 1931), pp. xix-xxii. 

Fernando Horcasitas Pimentel speculates briefly upon this possiblity in 

his 'Piezas teatrales en ndhuatl: bibliograffa descriptiva, '' Boletfin 
bibliografico de antropologfa mexicana, XI (México, 1949), pp. 154-164. 
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This was the first published reference to this entremés. 
23. Garibay, p. 339. 
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THE SYMBOL OF ORPHEUS IN THE 


STURM UND DRANG PERIOD 


By Mark O. Kistler, Michigan State University 


During the latter part of the eighteenth century there appeared a 

tendency for critical writings such as those of Rousseau, Herder, and Kant, 

to trace arts, crafts, institutions, human civilization, and human thought to 
their origin. This predilection for getting back to the genuine essence of things 
became especially popular in the realm of poetry. It was believed that the earli- 
est literature was a divine revelation and therefore exhibited true genius. Need- 
ing a symbol to express this ancient, god-inspired, and artistically perfect art, 
writers seized upon the figure of Orpheus; for, as mythological tradition had i‘ 


he was the founder of poetry. The Orpheus symbol was especially popular during 


the Genieperiode, from about 1770-1785, when a belief in the powers of natural 


genius unaffected by knowledge and civilization was widespread. 

The Orpheus myth, as it has been handed down to us by Greek and Latin 
authors, Renaissance poets, mythological lexicons, and other classical refer- 
ence works, consists of several essential themes. The most common is that 
of the divinely inspired singer, the player of the lyre, who causes trees and 
rocks to weep and who tames wild beasts through his artistry. Symbolically, 


this would relate to the power of art over nature. The second theme is that 


of Orpheus, the tragic singer, who attempts to defeat death by descending in- 


to the netherworld to wrest back Eurydice. This would afford a chance for 
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the expression of an ever-present poetic problem -- the power of art over 


death and mortality. Closely related to this phase of the Orpheus myth is 


his death at the hands of the Bacchantic women. Because Orpheus still 
mourned for Eurydice and rejected other women, enraged Bacchantes cut 
off his head, which was last seen floating down the river. This phase of the 
legend would lend itself to depicting symbolically the immortality of art. 
Lastly, Orpheus is often treated as the bringer of culture and civilization to 
primitive man, a sort of legendary, pre-Christian ''Heiland.'' Writers here 
would be interested in the mollifying, civilizing, and spiritualizing power of art. 
It will be our object to determine how German writers, especially during 
the period of Sturm und Drang, utilized the Orpheus symbol in its various ram- 
ifications. To what extent was the symbol employed to illustrate the poetic 
aims and aspirations of this age? Walther Rehm states that research on the 
Orpheus symbol in late classical as well as Christian times is lacking. His 
book on Orpheus is concerned primarily with Novalis, Hélderlin, and Rilke. ! 
Konrat Ziegler asserts erroneously that the figure occurs rarely in modern 
literature since it is essentially a symbol from the world of music. In that 
period of literature which is of direct concerntous, Ziegler can find only 
one or two references from Goethe on this particular subject. e It will be 


our task, therefore, to show that the Orpheus figure occurs frequently in the 


Sturm und Drang period, and, what is more, has real poetic significance. 


Let us begin by examining the category of Orpheus the singer. This divis- 


ion is by far the largest, since the figure of Orpheus as the artist par excel- 


I 


lence has been rather a constant metaphor among German authors, Al- 

ready in the baroque period, men such as Opitz, Simon Dach, von Zesen, 

and Giinther were praising the quality of perfection of a contemporary poet, 

or of poetry, or of muisc, by alluding to the ancient singer whose exploits 
were considered supernatural. It is not strange that this metaphorical inter- 
pretation of Orpheus should have yielded to one of prosaic, allegorical intent 
in the rationalistic age. Reflecting the spirit of the time, Hederich stated 
that Orpheus' ability to enchant and move rocks, birds, wild beasts, and trees 
with his poetic song should not be taken literally. Rather, it should be con- 
sidered to signify that Orpheus was able to move, influence, and even educate 


primitive and ignorant people through his eloquence, artistic skills, and inti- 


mate knowledge of nature. 3 Thus, esthetic art per se was not appreciated. 


However, a new movement of German literature, instigated primarily by 
Bodmer and Breitinger, prepared the way for a more favorable reception of 

the Orpheus figure. The new creed afforded more room for feeling, enthusiasm, 
genius, and for the study of the nature of poetic inspiration. Greek mythology 
and Homeric poetry, as evidences of the earliest attempts at creative writing 
by western man, were regarded with more respect. At this same time, a dainty, 
lustful Rococo literature was cultivated which delighted in adorning its poems 
with a Greek garb. Various mythological figures, among whom was Orpheus, 
were alluded to in a rather witty, sophisticated tone. Poets who have employed 
this Greek mythological hero in their verse are Lessing, Uz, Gétz, Kastner, and 


Zachariae. 
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The traditional attitude toward Orpheus and toward mythology in gen- 


eral underwent a great change with Herder. Writings like Versuch einer 


Geschichte der Dichtkunst (1766) and Von Entstehung und Fortpflanzung der 


Religionsbegriffe (1768) were programmatic in a new viewpoint toward ancient 


literature. Myths should no longer be considered as religious and historical 
truths, nor be used as allegories to enhance the prestige of literature. 

Rather, they should be thought of as symbols of personified nature and of con- 
cealed wisdom dating from primeval man, To Herder, then, mythology is the 
sum total of the sagas and thought of olden times before the introduction of 


writing, the first attempt of the prehistoric world to philosophize, the starting 


point for poetry and history. 4 Therefore, Herder would want the old Hellenic 


myths as they are employed in literature to be treated in this symbolical light, 
These ideas, applied to the Orpheus legend, indicated that a historical, 
rational, or allegorical explanation of the personality and exploits of the 
Thracian hero was no longer desired. After we examine the many references 
of Herder to the Thracian poet, we venture to make the generalization that 
henceforth Orpheus must be considered as a figure or symbol of divinely in- 
spired genjus in the primitive world, a symbol of art gradually becoming con- 
scious and making its power felt over nature. In brief retrospect, then, the 
metaphor of Orpheus in the baroque age, which changed into an allegory during 
the rationalistic period, now becomes under Herder the Orpheus symbol. 
There are other contemporaries using this more symbolical approach to the 


figure of Orpheus. Witness these lines from Klopstock's poem, ''Die 
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Lehrstunde, "' of 1775: 


Weg von dem schwankenden Aste, 
Und htre, was einst vom Zauber der Kunst mir sang 

Die KSnigin der Nachtigallen, Orphea. 

Hr! ich beb' es zu singen, 

Aber htr', und sing’ es mir nach, 

Also sang Orphea: 

Fl8ten musst du, bald mit immer st&3rkerem Laute, 

Bald mit leiserem, bis sich verlieren die TBne; 

Schmettern dann, dass es die Wipfel des Waldes durchrauscht! 
Fl8ten, flBten, bis sich bei den Rosenknospen 

Verlieren die T&ne. > 


That the allusion to Orpheus is embodied in the queen of the nightingales, 


Orphea, is scarcely more than a rhetorical mannerism of Klopstock. The 


reference is definitely to the ancient singer, who, a genius untrammeled by 


literary conventions, sings a heartfelt song to nature. 


Orpheus the singer occurs quite frequently in Klopstock's poems as 


well as in those of Maler Mtiller, who took Klopstock as his literary model. 


In honor of his patron, Mfiller wrote a poem entitled ''Orpheus-Klopstock, " 


Since Klopstock is regarded here as a new Orpheus, Mfiller figuratively 


illustrates poetic perfection by having the modern counterpart sing a song 


Klopstock's artistry is so perfect that, to 


which casts a spell over nature. 


quote the fourth stanza: 


Thal, Wald, und Anger staunten 
Dem neuen Klang, die Stréme 
Verweilten, horchend hingen 
Die Felsen her zum Liede; 
Es strebten auf die Quellen, 
Und trunkne Steine sanken 
Durch Nacht der Erde n&her, 
Gezogen von dem m&cht'gen 

; Erhabnen Klang der Saiten. 6 
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Other writers of this period who regarded Orpheus as a symbol of poetic 
perfection were Wieland, Friedrich Stolberg, and Schiller. a 
Lenz used the Orpheus symbol to illustrate an important facet of the 


creed of poetic creativeness during the period of Sturm und Drang. He 


has this to say: 
Da aber Orpheus den dreiképfigten Zerberus selbst durch den 
Klang seiner Leier dahingebracht, dass er nicht hat muksen 


dtirfen, sollte ein SAnger oder S&ngerin nicht den grimmigsten 
Kunstrichter? 8 


To be sure, the allegory rather than the symbol is still employed here, 
although Lenz does reveal thoughts very significant for his time. The 


Geniemensch who flourished in the 1770's was convinced that a singer, 


or for that matter any artistic genius, should dictate to rather than be 
subservient to the critic. 

In this period, then, the figure of Orpheus has come to assume a new 
meaning. No longer is it a mere fitting emblem called up to denote the 
various talents of a poet, as in the rhetorical guidebook, Hamann's Poeti- 


sches Lexikon. From now on, Orpheus is a living ideal, embracing the 


creative faculties of the human race, a symbol of the important cultural 

step which man took when he released himself, through artistic creativeness, 
from the bonds of nature which thus far had held him captive. The ancient 
bard was subservient to no one. Through his intuitive, irrational faculties 

he wielded great power over all. He was the artist supreme. Walter Muschg 


would widen the scope of the Orpheus symbol considerably. According to him 


"Orpheus'' connotes the dionysian, ecstatic, demonic, fantastic, and super- 


natural element which asserted itself in German poetics in the latter half 
of the eighteenth century as a protest to rationalism. 9 Muschg would con- 
sider especially young Goethe an Orpheus, for his art has broken the bonds 
of human society and laws and has reverted to its primitive origins, that is, 


to nature. Examples of this primitive, divine, and natural art would be 


"Prometheus, '' Werther, ''Egmont, '' and ''An Schwager Kronos. "10 


Having traced Orpheus, the god-inspired harp player, we turn to another 
phase of the ancient legend which assumed vital significance in the program 


of the Sturm und Drang, the theme of Orpheus the tragic singer, who attempted 


to defeat death by going to the underworld in search of Eurydice. Orpheus’ 
descent into the nether realms is but one example of a poetic theme frequently 
occurring in ancient and medieval literature. We are reminded of Ulysses' 


visit to Hades in the Odyssey, of Aeneas' journey to the underworld in the 


Aeneid, and of Dante's experiences in the Inferno in the Divina Commedia. 
This type of motif is ever popular, for somehow the poetic temptation has 
always been great to give a poetic picture of the beyond, of life after death, 
of the immortality of the soul. 

As early as the baroque period of German literature, we encounter the 
Orpheus-Eurydice theme. However, typically for the age, in the writings 
of Simon Dach and Grimmelshausen, Orpheus' descent into the underworld 
turns out to be futile. These men reflect the inborn desire of man for immort- 
ality, a desire which is frustrated by his limitations. These attempts to link 


the ancient myth with a quest for immortality met with a cool reception in the 
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rationalistic period, when the whole concept of life after death or of a soul 

was sometimes misunderstood and often even rejected. Even the Anacreontic 
writers and the young Lessing employed Orpheus' exploits in Hades merely to 
adorn their literature, to add a merry, witty, jesting tone to their verse. How- 
ever, a more elevated, spiritual, and heroic perspective of the underworld 
theme was depicted by Gluck, The untragic close of his opera Orpheus may 
have been demanded by a rationalistic, worldly-minded audience. But, in 
another sense, Gluck and Calzabigi (his librettist) were bent on reforming 


the Italian opera and sought a theme where the triumph of genuine art could 


be symbolized. The Orpheus legend provided a suitable plot. Just as Orpheus 


regained life through his artistic ability, so would these artists show that true 
art would be triumphant. 
Gluck's symbolic presentation of the Orpheus-Eurydice theme, with es- 


thetic and artistic implications, influenced the poets of the Sturm und Drang 


period. However, in the writings of J. G. Jacobi, Maler Mfiller, and the 
young Schiller, the depiction of the legend takes an interesting turn. The 
theme of fright and terror is introduced. In J. G. Jacobi's "Lied des Orpheus, 
als er in die HBlle ging, "' (1770), we hear of the horrors which Orpheus must 
endure since his blissful life on earth has ceased. The first eight lines are: 
W&lze dich hinweg, du wildes Feuer! 
Diese Saiten hat ein Gott gekr&nt, 


Er, mit welchem jedes Ungeheuer 
Und vielleicht die H8lle sich vers®6hnt. 
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Meine Saiten stimmte seine Rechte: 
Ftirchterliche Schatten, flieht! 

Und ihr winselnden Bewohner dieser N&chte, 
Horchet auf mein Lied! 


Jacobi saw here an interesting problem which could be treated poetically: 


the theme of infernal terror (Unterwelt). The tragedy writers of the time 


In this respect we must think 


were especially concerned with this subject. 


only of Lessing's discussion of Furcht und Schrecken and Furcht und Mitleid 


in the criticism of contemporary tragedy. The Orpheus theme seems to fit 


into the same style, fashion, and poetic fad. 


Another instance of this treatment of the Orpheus-Eurydice theme occurs 


in Maler Mfiller's idyll, 'Der Satyr Mopsus"': 


Und nun vom z&rtlichen Orpheus, der ach! von Liebe geleitet, 
stygische N&chte durchdrang. Hingesunken am glitthenden Ufer 
strémt sein k]Sglich Lied, furchtbar schtn klang's ins Geheul 
der Verzweiflung; eine Musik, Sterbliche zu entsinnen und 
Seelen im Schauer aufzul3sen:. . . gebt mir sie, ach gebt 
mir sie zurftick, meine Eurydice; o wenn ihr auf jener Welt 

je geliebt, je die Angst getrennter Liebe empfunden. 12 


Descriptive phrases like ''stygische N&chte, " ''am gltthenden Ufer," 


"furchtbar schtn,'"' ''Geheul der Verzweiflung,' 'Musik, Sterbliche zu 


entsinnen, '' and ''Seelen im Schauer aufzul&8sen, "' are especially significant 


since they reveal poetic aims of the Sturm und Drang poet: to portray 


"Erhabenheit, " "Schauer," and "impressionistische Eindringlichkeit. " 


The motif of Orpheus in the underworld is quite timely in another connection, 


in that it links the emotion of "Schauer, " the innermost '"'Ergriffensein, '' with 


the transcendent power of poetry. 


The theme of horror is likewise very obvious in Schiller's 'Der Triumph 
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der Liebe" (1781), where it is contrasted with the soothing effect of Orpheus' 
art. Ina grand, heroic manner he depicts the creatures of Hades and their 
horrors with such words as "'H@lle,"' "wilde Htiter, 'Qualgerichte, "Meg&ara'' 
"wilde Schlangen.'' On the other hand, there is the soothing effect expressed 
by words like "himmlisch," "Lieder," 'Tr&nen," "mildete, " '"zartlich, " 
"leise,'"' "Liebe. nl3 Through strong contrasts and through his appeal to 
"Pathos" and "Erschiitterung, '' Schiller would illustrate that lyric art can 
cause the same effect as tragic catharsis in tragedy. 

We would venture to say that, implicitly, the Orpheus-Eurydice theme 
has a much deeper significance than has just been noted. It reveals fundamental 
ideas regarding poetic creation which were subscribed to especially during 
the Sturm und Drang period. For instance, like Orpheus, a poet must undergo 
suffering and sorrow to give substance to his art. Longing and yearning become 
the incentive to what may turn out to be the most perfect accomplishment of art. 
However, in order to achieve the ultimate, he must forget himself and his own 
interests (Eurydice). He must forget himself in his song. In other words, im- 
mortality may be granted him through his work, through his art. 

That the Orpheus-Eurydice theme proved popular to the pessimistically 


minded Genies of this era can further be attested by references to a poem 


of HSlty in 1776, " to F. L. Stolberg's translation of the Orpheus and Eurydice 


episode from Virgil's Georgics, !° in 1778, and to Halem's rendition into Ger- 


man several years later of the Orpheus and Eurydice episode from Ovid's 


Metamorphoses. 16 


The third phase of the Orpheus legend is Orpheus’ death at the hands 
of the Bacchantic women, and the tale of the singing head. The references 
are not numerous, and before 1700 they were confined almost entirely to 
lexicons. After that time the theme was treated in either a trivial or 


satirical manner except for a Singspiel by Jacobi entitled Der Tod des 


Orpheus,!17 Here the theme is used to illustrate immortality, the trans- 
cendental power of art. Orpheus, having lost Eurydice, has found solace 
in his art, and, true to his beloved, spurns the love and admiration of 
women. However, the Bacchantes, in an intoxicated state after an evening 
of religious revelry, swear vengeance on this man for his aloofness and con- 
sequently kill him. The gods then bestow immortality upon Orpheus in re- 
cognition of his song. Why should Orpheus’ death be treated so sparingly as 
compared to the story of his harp-playing or the descent into the netherworld? 
The answer is that the myth about the poet's demise is rather crude and un- 
appealing. This feature of the ancient legend apparently did not fit into the 
general concept of Greek antiquity, that is, the concept of beauty, goodness, 
and truth which was embraced in the eighteenth century. 

The fourth and last category to be considered in our examination of the 
Orpheus figure is that of Orpheus as the bringer of culture to primitive man, 


a sort of legendary, pre-Christian ''Heiland.'' Here would be symbolized the 


mollifying, civilizing, spiritualizing power of art. Already in Opitz and 


Moscherosch, the Thracian singer is seen as a kind of seer, a prophetic and 
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cultivating force instrumental in leading ignorant early man to a higher degree 


of civilization. The Rationalists represented by K&stner and Iselin voiced simi- 


lar ideas regarding Orpheus, albeit in an allegorical fashion. In the Sturm und 
Drang period, however, the focus is shifted so that Orpheus, the bringer of 
culture, is regarded primarily as a poet, a man of genius. No longer is he 
considered merely a man exceptionally accomplished in many fields of human 
endeavor and knowledge, but he is regarded as an artist who through his talents 
exerts a civilizing influence on mankind. This is well illustrated in Voss' poem, 
"Die Bundeseiche, "' (1772). Through harmony or artistic power a poetis to 
wield a beneficent hand over his fellow men, like another Orpheus: 

Durch Harmonien dann z&hm er des Vaterlands 

Anwachs, ein Orfeus, Lehrer der Fr8mmigkeit 

Und Ordnung, unbiegsam dem Neid! 

Und schamhaft!18 
In this divine role which elevates him above all human kind, the poet in the 
spirit of the age of genius is not simply a master of the technical skill of 


poetic art; he is the originator and well-versed authority in the various fields 


of human endeavor, the creator of Form and Bildung. Similar sentiments are 


echoed in Herder's '"'Alteste Urkunde des Menschengeschlechts" (1774), where 
Orpheus is symbolical of the poet who strives to embrace all of human know- 
ledge and serves as the pathfinder and guide to mankind. 19 Rehm states it 
is exactly this universal nature of Orpheus which appealed to the Sturm und 


Drang poets. 20 Additional references to Orpheus in this same light are to 


be found in the sixth book of Goethe's Dichtung und Wahrheit, 21 in Friedrich 


Stolberg's play, "'Apollons Hain, and in Seume's poem, "Die Ges%nge. 123 
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Lastly, there is one rather expansive literary work which has bearing 


on the cultivating power of Orpheus. F. M. Klinger wrote a novel of 1076 


pages which appeared in 1778-1780 and was entitled Orpheus, eine tragisch- 


komische Geschichte. 24 It depicts a youth struggling to shake off all the 


vestiges of pseudo-civilization and thus return to the primitive nature which 


the eternal order of things had intended for him. Strangely enough, the 


central character is not Orpheus, but Bambino, who is in complete contrast 


to the Thracian bard. He remains a Rococo-like figure throughout, of a 


dilettante-like, over-sensitive, over-sentimental, and over-emotional nature. 


He is at home reclining on plush cushions in the company of feminine admirers 


of courtly society. So we must regard the novel as a satire. It was intended 


to ridicule the dilettante, who pretends to be a genius, an Orpheus, but who 


does not have the nature and talent to be such. That Klinger felt a satire 


was in order would serve to prove that Sturm und Drang, the period of un- 


Lest writers go too far in their en- 


bridled genius, had become a fashion, 


thusiasm, in their unreserved faith, he wrote his Orpheus to help young 


"genius'' to regain its proper perspective. 


Having traced the theme of Orpheus in its four aspects, we should review 


briefly its symbolic significance. The harp player who wields power over 


nature was found to be a symbol of genius which enjoyed increased popularity 


in the 1770's and 1780's. As such a symbol, Orpheus was used to illustrate 


genius as a supreme force of formative creativeness, divinely inspired and 


able to control the destinies of man, Even though Prometheus, Ossian, and 
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Shakespeare symbolized similar ideas, Orpheus in many ways was more 
fitting. Since the Orpheus figure has appeared with a certain regularity ever 
since the baroque age, it prefigures and anticipates the concept of genius. 


And it is not at all strange that in the Genieperiode, when the Urmensch was 


considered genuine, the first artist in the ideal picture of human history, 
Orpheus, should be used more frequently, generally to denote artistic 
mastery, than any other symbol. 

If Orpheus, the singer par excellence, reflects the spirit of the time, so 
does Orpheus, the tragic singer who goes to the underworld. In the Sturm 
und Drang period, when writers seemed to have a particular obsession re- 
garding death, the theme of the hereafter occurs constantly. We are reminded 
of Goethe's ''Proserpina,'' Werther, and ''Prometheus, '' Klopstock's Der Tod 
Adams, and Wieland's Alceste. However, in many of these works an atmos- 
phere of defiance, futility , and pessimism prevails. The Orpheus-Eurydice 
story, by way of contrast, offered salvation and consolation. Through art 
and artistic creativeness one could accomplish the ultimate, a view which 
appealed to the temper of the exuberant Genie. 

The symbol of Orpheus, the bringer of culture, also presents a strong 
case for the poetic arts. At the very height of the period of Geniekult, 
Orpheus has become a symbol of the humanizing influence of the poet, who, 
in his art, must never forget his mission to mankind. With this figure are 


expressed ideas similar to those in Goethe's ''Prometheus, '' where the 


Ktinstler is not only creating art but molding mankind. Likewise, we read 
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in Herder's Vom Erkennen und Empfinden der menschlichen Seele of 1775 


that man is to become the humanized God of the earth. “ It was the poet's 


calling to have a refining, inspiring, sympathetic influence on mankind. 


These humanizing, spiritualizing ideals of art attained their fruition two 


decades later in Schiller's philosophical letters and poems. It becomes 


apparent, therefore, that the Orpheus figure, perhaps better than any 


other, revealed much of the essence of Sturm und Drang, and anticipated 


the program of the classical period, in which the office of the poet was to 


lead humanity toward its ideals and to anticipate the yearnings of human souls. 
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RECENT BOOKS IN THE FIELD OF CLASSICAL 
LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE 


Henry Bardon. La littérature latine inconnue. Vol. Il; "L'époque 
impériale."' Paris: Klincksieck, 1956, Pp. 338. 


This survey of Latin writers whose works have perished or survived 
only in slight fragments is a valuable supplement to the standard histories. 


Adalbert Briessmann. Tacitus und das flavische Geschichtsbild. 


Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag, 1955. ("'Hermes, Einzelschriften, 'Heft 
10.) Pp. 105. 


This effort to identify the essential character of Tacitean historiography 
is based on a detailed study of the history of 69-70 A. D. and the treatment of 
the period in various ancient writers. 


Christian Habicht. Gottmenschentum und griechische Stadte. Munich: 
C. H. Beck, 1956. (''Zetemata: Monographien zur klassischen Altertums- 
wissenschaft, '' Heft 14.) Pp. XVI, 255. 


Habicht points out that divinity was voted to the benefactor of a Greek city 
as a recognition of the individual's basic character rather than as a conferral 
and that the cult came to an end when the benefactor became an oppressor. 
Political rather than religious considerations were the basic elements of 
Gottmenschentum in Greek history. 


Gilbert Highet. Poets ina Landscape. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1957. 
Pp. xix, 267, xii, 48. " 


Illustrated with forty-eight splendid photographs, this work is a sensitive, 
informed interpretation of the landscape that the Roman poets knew. 


John Jackson. Marginalia scaenica. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1955. Pp. xii, 250. 


John Jackson, a Cumberland farmer who died in 1952, has left a sensitive, 
pleasing critical work on the Greek drama that would never have been expected 
from a twentieth century country gentleman. Jackson was perhaps the last of 

a vanishing, if not vanished, breed. 
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J. Walter Jones. The Law and Legal Theory of the Greeks: An Intro- 
duction. New York: Oxford University Press, 1956. Pp. x, 327. 


In relatively compact form we have here a comprehensive treatment of 
Greek law, dealing with the practical as well as the theoretical aspects. 


Katherine Lever. The Art of Greek Comedy. London: Methuen, 1956. 
Pp. x, 212. 


While this study of the Greek comedy is primarily for non-classical 
scholars, it will also prove useful to the specialist. Lucid and comprehensive, 
this work will be on many reading lists in the humanities. 


Attilio de Lorenzi. Fedro. Florence: ''La Nuova Italia, '' 1955. 
("Biblioteca di Cultura,'' no. 56.) Pp. 215. 


This biography of Phaedrus is the fullest yet available, and itis based 
largely on internal evidence from the fables and such other scraps of information 
as that contained in the manuscripts testifying Phaedrus was Augusti libertus. 


James H. Mantinband. Dictionary of Latin Literature. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1956. Pp. vi, 303. 


This book is noted only to advise readers that owners of the Oxford 
Classical Dictionary and Cassell's Encyclopaedia of Literature need not 
buy it. It contains many errors that were not in the sources. 


Raffaele Perna. L'Originalita di Plauto. Bari: ''Leonardo da Vinci"' 
Editore, 1955. Pp. xvi, 496. 


Perna's book attempts to identify an individual genius of Plautus, distinct 
from the imitative aspects. He shows a spirit of Latinity that could not have 
been present in the Greek models. 


L. G. Pocock. The Landfalls of Odysseus: Clue and Detection in the 
Odyssey. Christchurch, New Zealand: Whitcombe & Tombs, 1955. Pp. 16. 


Any effort to describe Homer's geography is difficult due to the bard's 
vague and brief descriptions of the Aegean littoral, but Pocock revives the 
fascination of the game in a little account that is well worth reading and study, 
if only for the fine illustrations. 


William Gurnee Sinnigen. The Officium of the Urban Prefecture during 
the Later Roman Empire. Rome: American Academy in Rome, 1957. (''Papers 
and Monographs of the American Academy in Rome," Vol. XVII.) Pp. V,123. 


The urban prefect was a key official in the later Roman Empire, and this 


study contributes much to understanding his role. 


Luigia Achillea Stella. Il poema d'Ulisse. Florence: 'La Nuova Italia,” 
1955. (Biblioteca di Cultura," no. 47.) Pp. xiv, 444. 


This general survey of the Odyssey deals with the historical, literary, 
and religious implications of the epic as well as with the philological and 
aesthetic aspects. It has value for both the specialist and the general reader. 


J. A. K. Thomson. Classical Influences on English Prose. London; 
Allen and Unwin, 1956. Pp. xiv, 303. 


This is the concluding volume of Professor Thomson's study of classical 
influences on our literature. Learned and comprehensive, it will bea standard 
work of reference for a long time. 


Michael Ventris and John Chadwick. Documents in Mycenaean Greek: 
Three Hundred Selected Tablets from Knossos, Pylos and Mycenae, With 
Commentary and Vocabulary. With a foreword by'Alan J. B. Wace. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1956. Pp. xxii, 452. 


The solution to the problem of the Mycenaean inscriptions has been 
summarized in one of the most original and scholarly books in the entire 
history of classical studies. Aside from its intrinsic merit, the book de- 
serves study for method alone. 


F. W. Walbank. A Historical Commentary on Polybius. Vol. I: 
Commentary on Books I-VI. New York: Oxford University Press, 1957. 
Pp. xxvii, 776. 


Walbank's introduction, with the life of Polybius and criticism of his 
views on history, is meticulous, cautious, and based on solid scholarship. 
The commentary brings together the most important points of Polybian 

scholarship. 


Joshua Whatmough. Poetic, Scientific and Other Forms of Discourse: 
A New Approach to Greek and Latin Literature. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1956. ("Sather Classical Lectures," Vol. XXIX.) Pp. XI, 285. 


Replete with challenging ideas and suggestive of many lines of additional 
research, this book is an epitome of Whatmough's approach to comparative 
philology. The sections on mathematical linguistics are perhaps the most 
original. 


Arthur M. Young. The Voice that Speaketh Clear. Pittsburgh: 
University of Pittsburgh Press, 1957. (''Universityof Pittsburgh Studies 
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in the Classics,''l.) Pp. VII, 106. 


Primarily historical material on the university in which Professor Young 
is head of the Classics Department, this collection of essays tells us much 
about the role of classical studies in the rise of a modern university. 


Gunther Zuntz. The Political Plays of Euripides. Manchester: University 
of Manchester Press, 1955. Pp. xii, 158. 


This work on the Heraclidae and the Suppliant Women is a careful and 
highly detailed work which must be the basis for any future editions of these 
two plays. 
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